GOVERNMENT   BY   PRINCIPAL   MINISTER

assassinated, but he made no attempt to govern, and allowed a
favourite to do so in his place - his falconer, de Luynes, whom he
appointed Constable of France and who induced the young long
to make war on his Calvinist subjects. The guarantees conceded
to the Calvinists by the Edict of Nantes had secured them the
position of a party enjoying an independence which was incom-
patible with the absolute authority of the king; they continued
to hold their political assemblies and to occupy the places of refuge,
whose garrisons they chose. The Calvinists, for then* part, felt
their position as a minority threatened by powerful enemies and
but poorly defended. The Court granted favours and office to
none but Catholics; the families of the great lords who had formed
the backbone of the party had gradually been converted, the only
one to remain Calvinist being the Breton family of Rohan.

The Government took the offensive by reviving the episcopal
sees in the Calvinist region of Bearn, but this met with resistance
from the Calvinists. The result was a series of minor wars in the
south. The royal army captured the smaller places of refuge, but
was so weak that it failed to take any of the towns, such as Nimes,
Montpellier, or Montauban, which were defended by the lower
classes and pastors in spite of the bourgeois.

The royal authority regained its strength when it came into the
hands of Cardinal Richelieu, the younger son of a noble family,
who had become a bishop while still maintaining the bearing and
mode of life of a great nobleman. Richelieu governed under the
new title of 'principal minister*. He completed the destruction
of the 'Huguenot party' when the last centre of resistance, La
Rochelle, though impregnable by land, was blockaded from the
sea and starved into submission, after which the Calvinists were
deprived by edict of their guarantees, while preserving their
freedom of worship.

Richelieu's main objects were to make himself obeyed by the
great ones of the land (les grands) and to oppose the house of
Austria. The grands consisted of the king's family: his mother,
his wife, Anne, daughter of the king of Spain, and his brother
Gaston, who seemed likely to succeed him, for no son was born
to the king till 1638, towards the end of his reign; besides these
there were the princes of the blood (the princes of Conde), the
four branches of the Guise family, and the families of past